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EDITORIAL 


Heine in writing on the German love for liberty compared it with the 
German’s love for his old grandmother. “The German,” he wrote, “will never 
quite desert his old grandmother; he will always keep for her a nook near 
the chimney-corner, where she can tell fairy tales to the listening children.” 

Whatever one may think regarding a German and his love of liberty, 
it is this other idea of a nook for grandmother (and for grandfather) t 
which many Americans might give more consideration today. In contrast to 
the smaller number of children per family, the number of grandparents stil] 
living at the age of 60 is steadily increasing. But how and where are they 
living? Having given the best years of their lives to their own families, 
what are their prospects in their old age? 

Some, of course, have their own homes still, others have a rented room, 
a few live in institutions. The great majority doubtless are with their chil. 
dren — but under what circumstances? Too many of them, unable to go 
over the stairs, are living quietly in a second floor bedroom, eating in soli- 
tude three meals a day from a tray and wishing they had some light work 
to do to occupy their time. 

If American architects are becoming increasingly functional, why not 
design houses that always have on the first floor a bathroom and a small room 
that can, at the proper time, be converted into a bedroom for grandma. Call 
it if you will “Grandma’s Nook.” There she wil] become a member of the 
family group again. On her good days she will emerge from her nook to 
take an active part in the preparation of the meals and the cleaning of the 
downstairs. She will be able to sit at the table and participate in the family 
discussions. This will add more zest to living. On her poor days, moreover, 
it is but a step for even the children to bring her her meals. 

The younger generation are criticised today for having no respect for 
their elders. Is this surprising when we consider how few parents are will- 
ing to concede and act their age? Grandma, however, is perfectly willing to 
grant the passage of time. No longer distracted by the myriad demands of 
modern American life, she has time to listen to the enthusiasms of the young- 
er children. So much has changed in the last two generations that the chil- 
dren are fascinated as grandma tells real tales of her “horse-and-buggy 
days.” She, moreover, instead of being annoyed can smile indulgently at the 
child’s enthusiasm for his favorite radio program. 

Thus is forged another band of love and respect between the oldest and 
the youngest generations to strengthen the modern American home, The 
child is happy, grandma feels her life both purposeful and secure, and the 
middle generation matures as it realizes that a normal home is not merely 4 
place but an environment compounded of three generations. 

P. E. W. 


“We cannot remake Chinese society in our own image. We have to go 
part way in the process of Sino-Western adjustment. Those of us who be 
lieve in the American century are not used to this idea. But the Chinge 
people, when forced to it, will fight for Chinese ideals just as bitterly as we 
will fight for American ideals.” 

“The long fingernails of Old China were certainly the cheapest badge of 
leisure ever invented.”—JoHN K. FAIRBANK, The United States and Chine. 


SPRING MEETING AT EXETER 
CoLIn F. N. IRVING, 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Critical self-analysis and re-evaluation of the relationship of the Social 
Studies to the general American educational scene highlighted the spring 
meeting of the New England Association of Social Studies Teachers. Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy served as a gathering place on May 8, 1948, for a large 
and representative group at morning panel discussion groups and luncheon. 

Following the annual business meeting the first panel discussion group 
of the day opened on the topic of “Enriching the History Course.” Henry 
W. Bragdon of Phillips Exeter led off with an explanation of the educational 
value of longer papers on the secondary school level. Citing from examples 
in his own courses he stressed the rewards gained by the student in intense 
personal interest, closer relationship to his community and practise in cor- 
relation of material and library research gained from a 3,000 word paper 
based on independent study and spread over several months of the school 
year. In particular he emphasized the enrichment of a student’s understand- 
ing of his home community when a loca] topic was chosen. 

Dexter O. Arnold of the Concord, N. H. High School spoke next on the 
subject of dramatizing events and situations by panel discussions, unre- 
hearsed imaginary discussions, and mock public hearings of various types. 
He used as examples such personal expériences as imaginary conversation 
between Hamilton and Jefferson on loose and strict construction of the Con- 
stitution worked up by his students. In addition to a much neglected lesson 
in courtesy and deference to opposing political views, Mr. Arnold pointed out 
the value of such classroom procedures from the point of view of training 
in democratic processes, learning to relate what is said to who says it, and 
invaluable training in the use of libraries and sources, not to mention criti- 
cal evaluation of both fact and opinion. . 

Third and last speaker at the first panel discussion was Professor John 
G. Gazley of Dartmouth College on the subject of difficulties encountered by 
college freshmen with history courses. After deploring the role of colleges 
as purveyors of mass education with little chance to enrich freshmen courses, 
he enumerated certain specific difficulties which he had encountered. Among 
these he enumerated the inability to handle longer lump assignment, par- 
ticularly among those students who had been spoon fed their homework in 
school, inadequate note-taking, a positive phobia against dates, perhaps 
among those students whose schools lay too much emphasis on this approach 
to history, lack of working map knowledge, and inability to handle essay type 
examinations, possibly due to too great a reliance on objective type testing. 
Some palliative suggestions made by Professor Gazley were the possibility 
of by-passing of introductory courses by good students, relating all history 
courses more closely to the present, and greater integration of school and 
college courses. The first morning panel was presided over by Professor 
Howard P. Johnson of the University of New Hampshire. 

The second discussion group of the morning which followed immediately 
centered on the topic of the “Report of the President’s Committee on Higher 
Education.” Presiding as chairman was Dean Wilbur J. Bender of Har- 
vard College. Principal William G. Saltonstall of Phillips Exeter opened 
the session with a summary of the proposals of the report and stated several 
general grounds for disagreement. He laid particular emphasis on the so- 
‘ial dislocations which would inevitably increase if an even greater propor- 
ton of the country’s youth postponed marriage and the raising of families 
to attend the increased number of colleges. He laid stress on his personal 
doubts that the question of higher education was the primary problem and 
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suggested that energies might better be directed towards the improvement 
of secondary schools and education. 

Second speaker was Professor Norman Alexander of the University of 
New Hampshire, who stressed the magnitude of the proposed program of 
expansion which would triple the physical plant of the American Colleges by 
1960 and double their operating costs and teaching staffs. He emphasized 
that the current demand for increased facilities was primarily an urban de. 
mand, highlighting once more the increasing national] trend towards urban. 
ization. Final speaker for the morning was Professor Charles L. Stone of 
Dartmouth College who expressed a plea for new attitudes in teaching, par. 
ticularly should such an increased educational program take place. He 
stressed the necessity of emphasizing active learning rather than passive 
submission, teaching motives, attitudes and ideas rather than facts, and gen- 
eral education rather than rigid professional training. Teachers, said Pro- 
fessor Stone, must go beyond their specialities and cultivate active and re. 
sponsible participation in society, a sense of the interdependence of peoples, 
and the skill and habits of objective thinking. 

At the conclusion of the.morning session the meeting then adjourned to 
the Exeter Inn for luncheon. Speaker at this occasion was Associate Pro- 
fessor John W. Fairbank of Harvard College, a specialist in Asiatic History 
with a wartime record of government service in that area. The subject of 
his talk was “Socialism, Communism and U. S. Foreign Policy in China,” 

Professor Fairbank began with a discussion of China’s history since the 
revolution with particular emphasis on the contrast between the Occidental 
and Orienta] attitude on governmental institutions and procedures, and ex- 
plained the reasons for the failure of China’s efforts to adopt a ready-made 
western type political and economic democracy. It was against this back- 
ground, he stressed, that we must try to form an adequate and positive for- 
eign policy towards China. 

In developing this policy, Professor Fairbank continued, the United 
States wil] have to alter particularly some of its economic concepts concern- 
ing the Far East where the strictly domestic form of free enterprise can- 
not always meet the vast problems of an economic nature which a country 
like China faces. The trend which has been evident in this country towards 
increased Federal] participation and regional development probably presents 
the answer; to the Chinese peasant, for instance, the single example of the 
T. V. A. is as instantly desirable as the ideal of individual farm ownership 
is unfeasible. Professor Fairbank stressed what might be called a middle 
path in American relations with China, an attempt to rectify some of the 
more patent political abuses of the present regime combined with economic 
aid to China along lines vitai to her economy particularly in such fields as 
flood control, electrification and modern agricultural methods, 


What is GENOCIDE? — The deliberate destruction of racial, national, reli- 
gious, linguistic and political groups. 
How is GENOCIDE carried out? 

Physical. Killing people directly or subjecting them to such work or 
conditions which bring about their death. 

Biological. Preventing reproduction through compulsory sterilization, 
breaking up families or forbidding marriages. Thus a human group is event 
ually wiped out. 

Cultural. Destruction of the spiritual life of a national, racial or re 
ligious group. This is accomplished by eliminating spiritual leaders of the 
community, and by razing churches, schools, libraries and museums, 
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INSIDE THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


WILLIAM G. SALTONSTALL, Principal, 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 


For a good many years as a teacher of American History, I have talked 
with my students about the process of nominating Presidents of the United 
States. This past year when an opportunity presented itself for me to run 
as a candidate for delegate to the Republican National Convention, I re- 
ceived it with considerable enthusiam partly because politics is in my blood 
and partly because those of us who talk to students about taking part in the 
events of our day have a duty to practice as we preach. When Harold Stas- 
sen asked me to run for the position of delegate from the First District in 
New Hampshire I was pleased to do so. I warned him of my inexperience in 
polities and of my complete preoccupation with a full-time job, but he still 
wanted me to run as a candidate known to be favorable but not pledged to 
him. I, therefore, filed my candidacy with the Secretary of State at the 
proper time and awaited the primaries in early March. 

Although New Hampshire is a smal] state, the fact that her primary 
was the first to be held led to considerable national] interest in the result. My 
schoo] duties made it impossible for me to ring doorbells and make speeches 
but I did announce my candidacy by letter as well as in the newspapers. Dur- 
ing the final month before the primary my job required that I be away on a 
trip to the west and southwest part of the country, so I listened to the results 
of the primary on the train between St. Louis and Chicago on my way home, 
and was happy to learn of my election. The New Hampshire voters elected 
six delegates pledged to or announced as favoring Governor Dewey and two 
candidates unpledged but known to be favorable to Harold Stassen. 

During the spring there was a very marked increase in my correspond- 
ence, over half of it now addressed to the “Honorable” William G. Saltonstall. 
Much of this material required no answer, yet there were a number of peo- 
ple both in and out of the state who desired to talk with me both about the 
convention and about the campaign of the man whom I supported. Natural- 
ly, | kept in close touch with the Stassen organization in New Hampshire 
and did what I could to strengthen it as the time for the Convention ap- 
proached. Another thing that occupied my attention was the procuring of 
tickets and jobs on the floor for interested students in my school. Many boys 
desired such jobs and it was possible to secure but a few. However, my can- 
didacy elicited such interest in my school regarding the Convention that 
something over 40 students or recent graduates showed up at Philadelphia. 
The school history club, moreover, known as the Herodotan Society, organ- 
ized a mock convention during the latter part of the spring and put on a show 
as nearly like the real thing as I have ever seen. 

In late May I heard from the New Hampshire national committeeman 
about arrangements for transportation and hotels in Philadelphia and, at 
the same time, I began to receive a good many letters about the various can- 
didates for National Committeewoman from New Hampshire. As events 
proved, the choice of one of these candidates proved to be a high point in the 
whole experience. I did what I could to learn more about the various good 
ladies who were interested in the proposition. Early in June the Governor 
of the state invited elected delegates to meet in his council chamber for elec- 
tion of a chairman and of New Hampshire representatives on the committees 
on credentials and resolutions. This meeting gave me an opportunity to meet 
my fellow delegates, most of whom had attended previous conventions and 
Were office-holders in the state. 
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On the 20th of June we took the train to Philadelphia. The New Hamp. 
shire delegation had a special car on the East Wind and we had not long 
been aboard before we got to know one another pretty well. There were not 
only delegates and alternates but many newspaper people and a good many 
friends. Also aboard were several of the candidates for National Commit. 
teewoman who remained calm and good-natured under the circumstances, 

After I had had an opportunity to make the acquaintance of the vari. 
ous people in the New Hampshire car, I moved forward to the special car 
used by the Maine delegation. Here I met several of the delegates and found 
them divided in their allegiance between Dewey and Stassen, as was our 
delegation. I found one wavering delegate who had not yet been “firmed up” 
in either direction and I spent a good deal of time trying to persuade him of 
the virtues of my candidate. I found him keen about singing and we or. 
ganized a quartet which proceeded to write a three-verse song poking fun at 
the situation in the New Hampshire car so far as the National Committee. 
woman was concerned. My wavering friend was from Aroostook County 
and would jump up in excitement whenever the train passed through a pote- 
to field! As time went on I felt that it was my job as a Stassen supporter 
to learn the words and music to the Aroostook County song in the hope that 
such familiarity might help me in making friends with (and possibly win. 
ning the vote of) this potato farmer. He proved to be a good teacher and the 
time passed very rapidly between Providence and Philadelphia. As events 
proved, however, my friend, the farmer, persisted in voting for Mr. Dewey 
when the chips were down. 

We arrived in Philadelphia late in the evening and went to our very 
comfortable rooms in the hotel. The rubber elephant outside the Belleview 
Stratford had been deflated during the day but was in the process of rapid in- 
flation. Leaving my bag at the hotel, I went over to Stassen headquarters 
and spent two or three hours in the early morning trying to find out as much 
as possible about the situation and offering my help in any way during the 
two or three days ahead. During the whole week I found the work at a can- 
didate’s headquarters just about as interesting as the attendance at the Con- 
vention. There were all kinds of problems to work on involving minority 
groups, visits to state delegations and running down individuals who needed 
persuasion. Although the Stassen headquarters did not run with the preci- 
sion of the Dewey machine, it seemed to me that there was a very fine group 
of men and women giving their time to forward the candidacy of this man. 
So far as I could see, the offices never closed, and people thought nothing of 
working straight through the night in order to contribute to the cause. 

On Monday morning at 11 o’clock I took the trolley car out to Convention 
Hall. It is located near the University of Pennsylvania and was nicknamed 
during the week “The Iron Lung.” Its brilliant lighting and colorful decora- 
tion, its blaring music and its 15,000 people made Convention Hall every- 
thing that the photographs and written accounts have described. I was 
pleased to find that the New Hampshire delegation was seated very close to 
the rostrum in the fourth or fifth row, which meant that we had an excellent 
view of the various chairmen and speakers as the Convention went on. We 
were surrounded’ by the other New England delegations and I felt very much 
at home. The two pages assigned to our section of the floor were both from 
my school, so I saw a good deal of them. I shall not say very much about the 
Convention itself with its seemingly endless speeches and demonstrations. A 
history teacher could not help but be impressed by the waste of time and ef- 
fort, by the seeming inefficiency of this whole process. And yet I spoke with 
two foreigners, both students of government, who had come to this country 
primarily to visit the Convention and they were very much impressed by what 
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they described as the self-discipline of the Convention and the degree to 
which it seemed able to accomplish results. One of these foreigners, how- 
ever, agreed with me to the effect that there was so much machinery in the 
form of cameras, moving picture equipment, television gear, loudspeakers, 
and so on, that man seemed less important than the machines which he was 
using. 

From Monday through Wednesday we heard the routine introductory 
speeches, adopted the party platform, and then on Wednesday evening came 
the nominating and seconding speeches, the former limited to 20 minutes, the 
latter to five. Delivering a seconding speech for my candidate at 3.45 A. M. 
proved to be an interesting experience to such a political neophyte as I was. 
Congressman Joe Martin did an excellent job of presiding and was fair to 
the spokesmen of each candidate in turn. When there were signs of disor- 
der and noise during the speech nominating Governor Dewey, Mr. Martin 
went to great lengths to appeal to the Convention for the fair treatment of 
every speaker. I saw one of those who had been contributing to the disturb- 
ance removed from the floor by a person whom I can only describe as a first- 
rate “bouncer.” 

After each nominating speech, of course, there came the inevitable dem- 
onstrations. These lasted a little over half an hour each and were, it seemed 
to me, a pretty complete waste of time under the circumstances. Fifteen 
thousand people put up with a total of three or four hours of these demon- 
strations between 10 o’clock in the evening and 4 o’clock in the morning. If 
such synthetie displays are a necessary part of a democratic convention, they 
do not seem to me to contribute anything worthwhile, nor are they consist- 
ent with the importance of the occasion. 

We all know the story of what happened on Thursday ‘by the time the 
balloting began. Governor Dewey’s organization proved to have sufficient 
headway to overcome all efforts to contain him, with the result that after the 
second ballot it appeared to be very clear that the governor would be nomin- 
ated. The nicely-timed announcements of the conversion of Senator Martin 
of Pennsylvania and Mr. Halleck of Indiana and many others led to a snow- 
balling of bandwagonists. 

I was particularly sorry to see how overwhelming a majority of the dele- 
gates were at the Convention not to discuss and vote on the merits of the vari- 
ous candidates for the Presidency but to discover who was going to win and 
to be on his side in time to join the bandwagon vote with its promise of pa- 
tronage. For those who are in politics professionally, it is understandable 
that they cannot take as large a chance as an outsider who feels free to go 
and vote according to his convictions, regardless of the outcome. I can 
truthfully say, however, that not once during the week did I hear really seri- 
ous discussion of the relative merits of candidates and when I initiated such 
discussion I was considered very naive. 

After Mr. Dewey’s nomination and acceptance speech on Thursday eve- 
ning, I returned to Stassen headquarters and wondered what would happen 
next. A good many of the workers were naturally feeling very low indeed, 
especially some of .the young boys who were working for him. Dozens and 
dozens of people had given hundreds of hours of their time and energy dur- 
ing the past year to help this man carry his influence and beliefs to the White 
House. It was a sore disappointment to feel that they had lost out. Late 
that night Mr. Stassen reviewed with his floor managers his position in re- 
gard to the viee-presidency, and all that remained was to attend the Con- 
vention on Friday morning and take part in that final act of the Convention. 

I drove out with two of the other New Hampshire delegates in one of 
the new Fords, 100 of which were supplied by Ford Motor Company for use 
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by the various national committeemen and women during the Convention, 
Each car displayed an American flag and the appropriate state flag on it, 
bumper, and the fact that many of these cars were transport.ng notables bac; 
and forth between the Convention Hall and the hotels meant that a great deg! 
of curiosity was attracted to them. This was a smart advertising stunt by 
it must have been hard on the new Fords. By and large I found it easier t 
get about by street car and bus. 


On Friday afternoon with the Convention over I found time to play some 
tennis with Philadelphia friends. My Exeter backers had made fun of my 
carrying a tennis racket to the Convention because they said that there were 
plenty of “rackets” there already. I was glad to have it, however, and founj 
that my two tennis games during the week helped a good deal to offset the 
effect of the strange and unusual hours followed by those who attend Con. 
ventions. By actual count, my sleep during the five nights in Philadelphia 
averaged three and three-quarters hours. Meals might come at any time of 
day or night. I found no time for sight-seeing or calling on friends, but the 
opportunity of meeting interesting men and women from all parts of the 
country and discussing national issues with them was an experience which 
I shall not soon forget. 

Several friends have asked me why there was as much enthusiasm at the 
Convention for Stassen and yet so few votes. The answer, of course, is that 
much of the enthusiasm came from the 10 or 12 thousand people in the gal- 
leries while the 1,000 voting delegates were the ones who made the real de- 
cisions. One scene will remain vivid in my mind. On the morning of Thurs- 
day, when the balloting was about to begin, our New Hampshire delegation 
called on Governor Dewey. When he came into the room to meet us he not 
only called almost everyone by name but knew something of our background 
and interests. With the governor he recalled the recent Governor’s Confer- 
ence at New Castle. With me he spoke of the pleasure with which he and his 
family had passed through Exeter and viewed our school. He seemed fresh 
and relaxed and had enjoyed more sleep than most people in Philadelphis 
that night. Governor Dewey’s victory was a tribute to his organizing abili- 
ty and to the large and loyal staff which he had working with him. If he can 
inspire the same amount of loyalty on a national scale he should make a good 
President. 

Although I went to the Convention with few illusions, I could rot help 
but be somewhat discouraged by the degree to which success seemed to de 
pend on willingness to make commitments rather freely and on having an or- 
ganization which could stage a first-rate demonstration, remind the candidate 
of everyone’s first name, and give out favors at the door of the campaign 
headquarters. By and large, however, one cannot help but feel that thes 
delegates are the American people, that they do have an opportunity under 
these circumstances to speak their minds and to nominate their candidate 
As television improves, more and more people will be increasingly familiat 
with what goes on at these conventions and will have a better opportunity t 
make up their minds whether this is our best means of selecting a candidate 
for President of the United States. My many contacts with boys and girls 
from Exeter and other schools at the convention made me very proud that 
so many young people were having a part in this great event. It seemed 
me that they were more critical of the whole process than most of their elders 
and it was good to have them able to observe it at first hand. One thing ¥ 
sure — I shall never again teach my American History Class about natiom 
al nominating conventions without a good deal more confidence than in the 
past. 
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PALESTINE PARTITIONED 


WILLIAM YALE, 
University of New Hampshire. 


The partition of Palestine is an accomplished fact. The final lines of 
geographical division and the precise terms of settlement remain undeter- 
mined. The insistence of the Jews, both in Palestine and in the Diaspora, 
coupled with the financial and military resources which they can marshall 
in support of Israeli, make partition a reality. Among the Arabs, at the 
present time, there does not exist that combination of forces which could pre- 
vent partition. 

Whether the reality of today will remain the reality of tomorrow is quite 
another question. What effect historical processes of the future will have 
upon the contemporary settlement is a matter of speculation and conjecture. 
At the present time, one can attempt only an analysis of the existing factors 
in the situation with their bearing on the future. 

There are several reasons for thinking that a partitioned Palestine is 
not economically viable. For the most part the area within the proposed 
Arab state cannot produce enough wealth to raise the low standard of living 
of the Arabs, The geographical location of Arab Palestine with respect to 
natural resources, sources of power, ports and other means of communication 
is not favorable to its industrial development. The cultivable land is limited 
and little of it is capable of maintaining a standard of living above the sub- 
sistence level. It is doubtful whether an Arab State in Palestine can create 
the economic wealth sufficient to support a population of over a million. 

The economy of the Jewish settlements in Palestine has, up to the pres- 
ent time, been a subsidized one. The amazing agricultural achievements and 
the industrial development of the Jews in Palestine has not made Jewish 
Palestine self-supporting. Increases in production have not kept pace with 
increases in population. There is no certainty as to whether in a parti- 
tioned Palestine a Jewish State will become economically self-supporting. 
Nor is there any way to determine how long the Jews of the Diaspora will be 
willing to, and continue to be able to subsidize a Jewish State in Palestine. — 
Unity rather than partition may prove essential to the economic welfare of 
Palestine. 

Economic forces favoring a unitary Palestine would lend support to 
political and psychological forces opposed to partition. Zionists, and Jews 
generally, accepted with reluctance the partition. Their acceptance was 
motivated by their object of creating a Jewish State. Under existing condi- 
tions this could be achieved only by partition. The Zionist objective of a Jew- 
ish Palestine has not been realized. Economic, political, and ideological 
forces affecting the Jews both in Palestine and in the Diaspora will tend 
toward the creation of a unitary Palestine under Jewish domination. It may 
be anticipated that forces leading toward economic and political expansion 
will result in the Jews attempting to end partition by acquiring control of 
all Palestine. 

The Arabs oppose partition. They have been unable to prevent it. Ac- 
ceptance of partition by the Arabs will be due to submission’ to superior 
force. The Arabs are unlikely to consider partition permanent. In the 
event that Israeli should develop expansionist tendencies, it is probable that 
Arab resistance to a Jewish State will become more intense and the determin- 
ation to end partition will grow stronger. 

In the course of historical change, one may anticipate the end of parti- 
tion. From the Jewish point of view partition is one step in the creation of 
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a Jewish Palestine; from the Arab point of view partition is an unfortunay 
episode that must be rectified in the future in favor of the Arabs. Althoug 
armed conflict may be terminated, the real conflict between Arabs and Jew 
is in its initial stages. How this conflict will be resolved will be determing 
on a stage far wider than that of Palestine, far wider, even than that of thy 
Near and Middle East. 

Neither Arabs nor Jews can bring about by themselves a synthesis ¢ 
their conflicting aims. Nor can they bring about a solution of the economic 
political, and social contradictions which exist in Palestine and throughoy 
the Arab lands of Asia. 

In the Jewish state of Israeli there is every likelihood that a social strug. 
gle of a revolutionary nature will develop. Important areas of the Jewis 
economy are already socialized. A considerable percentage of the Jews in 
Palestine are Marxists. A conflict in Israeli between the right and the lef 
is probable when the Arab menace subsides. If the left should be successful 
the question may arise as to whether Israeli shall continue to receive ec. 
nomic assistance from Jews in the United States. Bluntly stated, this might 
be a question as to whether Jewish capitalists in the United States woulj 
continue to support a socialist or a communist state in Palestine. 

The people in the Arab lands of Asia live, for the most part, on a sub 
sistence level. Discontent among the peasants, the urban workers, and th 
nomads is increasing. Wider contacts with the outside world, both the capi. 
talistic and the socialistic worlds, are enlightening the Arabs as to the caus. 
es of their poverty and oppression. These factors have been historically ir 
other lands and in other times the prelude to revolutionary movements ani 
revolutionary changes. 

There is considerable instability in the Arab world. The “feudal” or- 
der is declining. There is as yet no strong middle class capable of replac 
ing the feudal class and of bringing about those changes essential to th 
amelioration of the condition of the masses. Revolutionary uprisings in th 
Arab states might have a profound effect upon the Palestine situation. 

If a revolutionary movement came under the control of middle class ns 
tionalists, the resentment against the Jews in Israeli might prove formidable, 
whether Israeli were at the time capitalistic or socialistic. If, on the other 
hand, an Arab revolutionary movement came under the direction of Marxist 
leaders, and these received support from a Marxist government in Israeli, 4 
very different situation would result. 

Such events, however, could not happen without serious repercussions in 
the outer world, divided as it now is into capitalist and socialist segments. 
The reaction of either or both of these segments to events in the Arab lands 
of Asia would be likely to determine the future status of Palestine. 

The complications are so numerous and widespread the unknown factors 
are so many that any prediction with respect to the future is hazardous. Oné 
can, nevertheless, say that partition cannot be expected to become permanent; 
that it is a temporary expedient rather than an experiment. It is certain 
that partition as an ultimate solution is acceptable neither to the Jews nor t 
the Arabs. There are many well informed people who are convinced that par- 
tition is neither practicable nor workable, economically or politically. 


When the manpower shortage appeared during the war the Army de 
cided to experiment with schools for its 400,000 illiterates rather than reject 
them. The aim was to bring them up to a fourth-grade reading level. Eighty- 
four per cent of these men successfully completed the program and were a* 
signed to regular military duty. 
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ENTENNIAL REFLECTIONS ON THE BUILDING 

pe OF THE NORTHERN RAILROAD 

2rmine 


J. DUANE SQUIERs, 


t of the Colby Junior College. 


It has often been observed by historians that in any age or generation 
sl] the varied activities of human beings are closely related to each other. 
he more carefully a student examines the past, the more sure he is that the 
aphorism is true. In the study and teaching of history there is no more pleas- 
ant aspect than the tracing of the inter-relationships among apparently des- 
herate events. Such an experience is his who thoughtfully examines the story 
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lews in the Northern Railroad of New Hampshire, which in 1948 observed the cen- 
the leh tennial of its first through train from Concord to White River Junction, Ver- 
cessful, mont. 


New England railroading really began in earnest in 1835. In that year 


ve eco. 
; might three railroads operating out of Boston were officially opened. These were 
would the Boston and Lowell R. R., the Boston and Worcester R. R., and the Boston 
and Providence R. R. Each was to become the nucleus of a great railway 
a sub Msystem, and each was to stimulate other efforts in railroad building. So far 
ind the M—EEas this paper is concerned, we shall examine only the resultant growth of the 
e capi famnew medium of transportation north of Boston through New Hampshire and 
@ caus. toward Montreal, 
ally ir In 1838 trains began running on the Nashua and Lowell R. R., and four 
its and years later the Nashua and Concord ran its first “Iron Horse” into New 


Hampshire’s capital city. Two years later the State Legislature chartered 
al” or- Mm the Northern Railroad to run from Concord to the Vermont boundary line at 
replac. White River Junction. Construction was promptly begun in the summer of 
to the 1845 and completed three years later. The new road was opened throughout 
in the its entire length in June, 1848, and has operated steadily since that date. Dur- 


1. ing the last 60 years, however, it has been a lessee of the Boston and Maine 
ASs Na- R. R., so that the original designation of the line has been almost forgotten 
‘idable, by the present generation. a 

» other Superficially, the story seems very much of local interest only. Yet a 
farxist Me ore careful examination of the facts will reveal many connections with 
‘aeli, afm cvents in the larger world of the 1840’s, connections which are of real inter- 


est to us today. We may begin with a few comments on the Northern’s re- 
ions in lationships with the life of New Hampshire and of New England in general. 
ments. Prominent among the men who built the line were Charles B. Haddock and 
} lands Hg Onslow Stearns, both of whom deserve competent modern biographies. The 
former was @ professor at Dartmouth, and the first commissioner of common 
factors Mae Schools ever appointed in the Granite State. The latter was an amazing man 


s. One Hag Yo combined the presidencies of five railroads, including the Northern, with 
anent: the office of governor of New Hampshire from 1869-1871, and who served all 
ertain his posts with dignity and success. 

nor ti The Northern Railroad attracted the attention of the illustrious Daniel 


rt par- Webster, for its tracks cut through his own farm in New Hampshire (the 
present New Hampshire Orphans Home south of Franklin). On many occa- 
sions, as a study of his Collected Works will show, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts expressed his interest in the Northern, and used his golden tongue to 
ny de HM cxtol the service it was giving to his native state. On November 17, 1847, 


reject for example, at Lebanon, N. H., Webster made a speech almost prophetic in 
ighty- its intensity, commenting on the new era which the railways were bringing 
re as- to the United States. 


The Northern Railroad at White River Junction made connections with 
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several Vermont lines, all of which are celebrating or will soon celebra 
their centennials. Through these lines the proprietors of the Northern , 
pired to tap the traffic from Ogdensburg, N. Y., and from Montreal, Canaj 
One easily sees the vision and the imagination of the 19th century railwg 
promoters when he peruses the advertisements and annual reports which the 
penned a century ago. That these were not in error may be observed by 
casual reading of any modern timetable. Today through trains run daily; 
the very routes which a hundred years ago men of that day could only anti 
pate. As one studies the records of the great Railroad Festival in Boston § 
1851, when the first tentative through connections with Montreal we 
opened, one is impressed again by the changes that have occurred in the yeay 
since. Yet at that celebration, attended by the President of the Unit 
States, the Governor General of Canada, and by Senator Danie] Webster, ti 
whole inter-relationships between our country and the yet-to-be-born Domi; 
ion of Canada were clearly envisaged. 

The economic historian will find much of interest in the building of tam 
Northern Railroad. The iron rails which were laid down along the Meriam 
mack River and over the high hills to the Connecticut were rolled in larg 
part at the Mt. Savage Rolling Mills in Alleghany County, Maryland. Thi 
mill was the first factory in the United States to make the modern “T” raik 
and the Northern was one of its first customers. When the Walker tariff q 
1846 reduced duties on British rails, the shrewd directors of the Northes 
finished their line with British iron, purchased through loans from the f 
mous Baring Brothers ef London. 

Likewise in labor problems the student of today may find a close re 
tionship between the building of the Northern Railroad of New Hampshir 
and the larger world of the 1840’s. The dreadful potato famine in Irelas 
in the mid forties compelled many sons and daughters of Erin to cross the Ai 
lantic. Many of these emigrants came to New England and lent tha 
strength to the industries and railways then developing in that area. 
numerous were the Irish laborers on the Northern Railroad that the official 
history of Concord, New Hampshire, comments on the appearance of the to 
after the influx of these new citizens from the “old sod.” 

Finally, as perhaps the most interesting of all the ramifications of t¥ 
Northern Railroad, may be noted its connections with economic affairs 
Canada. Thanks to the removel of the corn laws by the British Parliamea 
in 1846 and the almost simultaneous Congressional] passage of transits 
bond privileges through the United States, much freight and mail came 
Montreal by way of Boston. The Northern Railroad was one of severamy 
American lines which secured contracts for carrying “the diplomatic mai 
from Number 10 Downing Street to the Governor General’s Office in Moni 
real. Al] through the late 1840’s and early 1850’s—in fact, until the Cunam 
Line finally established speedy packet service direct from England to Mos 
rea] in 1856—the Northern carried many passengers, much mail, and c# 
siderable freight bound in bond through the United States to Canada. A 
though under New Hampshire law of that period, not repealed until t™ 
1880’s, no regularly scheduled trains could run on Sunday in the Grani 
State, yet an exception was always made for the British mail trains. It wa 
a momentous event, so we are told, to hear a train whistle on Sunday in # 
1850’s. When such a sound was heard, with one accord al] the people kne 
that a British mail train was going through. The stations were crowded 4 
the train went by, and the Sabbath calm was excitingly broken. 

From these years of ever-growing commercia] intercourse between 0 
country and the Canadian people there emerged the famous reciprocal tre 
treaty of 1854. It must not be forgotten that Daniel Webster in his dy 


vonths as U. 8. Seeretary of State had conducted the preliminary negotia- 
ons on this treaty, and that Franklin Pierce as President carried it through 
completion. Both these men were thoroughly familiar with the Northern 
ailroad and knew its connection with Canada from first-hand experience. 
These, then, are a few of the many interesting relationships between the 
uilding of a railway from Concord, New Hampshire, to White River Junc- 
yn, Vermont. They prove again what every student and teacher of history 
ould always seek out and remember: the varied activities of men and of 
ations in any given period are always intimately related one to another. 
+ is the privilege and duty of subsequent generations to trace out the con- 
ections and to note the links. In that will always lie history’s fascination. 


BOOKS 


John King Fairbank’s The United States and China, Harvard University 
Press, 1948, 384 pp. including index, $3.50, provides the clearest and most 
uthoritative understanding of the Chinese people and their problems today 
hat we have seen. The author does not attempt to provide all the solutions, 
ut he does educate his readers to support an American policy which will 
avor a Chinese solution to a Chinese problem. 

According to Professor Fairbank, the Chineses need a solution to their 
and problem which will leave more of the food products in the hands of the 
easants and give less in graft and taxes to the bureaucrats. They need flood 
ntro] and hydro-electric power. They need education and they will insist 
n politica] unity. American financial aid for Chinese T. V. A.’s and educa- 
ion is one thing. Military aid given blindly to Chiang so that he may fight 
he Communists, however, is a questionable policy unti] it is clearer what 
lution his Kuomintang has in mind for the basic economic and social prob- 
ms. 

Teachers will find of even greater value the chapters dealing with the 
ature of Chinese society, its culture, and the Confusian pattern. Over the 
enturies Chinese bureacracy, law, and religion have developed a strong 
uthoritarian tradition. China has always assimilated her invaders whether 
hey were Mongol or Manchu. There are those who maintain she is doing 
he same to her Communists. Whether this latter is true or not Professor 
airbank does not pretend to say. 

Appendix II contains 18 pages of suggested reading beginning with 
hina’s ancient culture and ending with recommended reading on Modern 
hina, Chinese Communism, and American Policy. This latest volume in 
umner Welles’ American Foreign Policy Series is excellent required reading 
or teachers who wish to talk intelligently about China today. 


An indispensable volume which should grace the desk of every teacher of 

cial studies, especially those involved in courses of World History, is Sir 
ames Jeans’ The Growth of Physical Science, MacMillan Company, New 
Pork, 1948, 357 pp. and index, $4.00. It ts a survey of the history of Physical 
cience from the Babylonian astronomers to the age of the atom and thetheory 
f the expanding universe, written by an eminent scientist in language for 
he most part fully comprehensible to the layman. It now remains for there 
be brought forth a similar work on art and music, and the task of the hap- 
ss history teacher would be many times lighter. 
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For the teacher who finds himself in this streamlined age called upg 
to an ever increasing degree to correlate strictly historical matter with widg 
aspects of human life, chapters on Greek mathematics, Alexandrian physiqgitt 
science in Islam, Newton and the Modern Era are especially recommends 
Continuous topic reference is made throughout to such problems as the regi 
tion of our planet to the solar system and the universe, or the structure (im 
matter. It is unfortunate that Sir James aimed his sights rather high upg 
occasion when he estimated what would constitute a “layman’s vocabulary’ 
non-mathematically inclined readers will, for instance, find the explanatig 
of integral and differential calculus as baffing here as in the most advaned 
text on the subject. 

The author is at his lucid best in the fields of physics and astrophysics 
the reader is astounded with the ease with which he advances through th 
various ramifications of the Theory of Relativity, of how quickly comprehen 
sible the Quantum Theory is, and soon finds himself on familiar terms wit 
nebulae and Cepheid variables, The average Social Studies teacher who i 
not trained in science, will find this book an invaluable reference work in thi 
field. Not a few will read the closing paragraphs with a pervading sense ¢ 
awe at the vistas hazily disclosed and perhaps with a closer inkling of what 
a modern scientist must experience within himself as he stands “at the fron 
tier of human knowledge.” 


As we inch slowly toward one world, the traditional international leg | 
system will require a thorough re-examination. In a scholarly manner Phils 
C. Jessup proposes a number of these necessary changes in his book, A Mod 
ern Law of Nations, Macmillan, N. Y., 1948, 221 pp. plus index, $4.00. Tw 
keystones of a revised internationa] ordér require first, that international 
law apply directly to individuals and not solely to their countries, and sec 
ondly, that the interest of the whole international community in the observ. 
ance of law must be recognized. As Mr. Jessup suggests, the recent Nurem- 
berg trials may be the precedent for making an international law apply w 
individuals, 

In dealing with the question of recognition of governments, surely 4 
question tinged with commmunity interest, the author suggests that not in 
dividual countries but organizations like the Council or the Assembly of the 
United Nations should be the sponsoring authorities. Such a procedur 
would have cut short the period of “watchful waiting” in Mexico when Huer- 
ta’s revolutionary government, recognized by England and many others, 
slowly disintegrated because of Wilson’s failure to recognize it. What a 
opportunity this suggested procedure would have presented the United Ne 
tions in the case of the State of Israeli. 

In other chapters Mr. Jessup deals with such subjects as “Nationality 
and the Rights of Man,” “The Legal Regulation of the Use of Force,” ané 
“The Rights and Duties in case of Illegal Use of Force.” For all who ar 
interested in working toward a world governed by law this book offers a num- 
ber of concrete suggestions which should help eliminate some of the present 
legal barriers. 


Florence Mary Fitch’s Their Search for God, Lothrop, Lee and Shepar#, 
1948, 160 pp. including index, $3.00, describes with the aid of excellent pho 
tographs the ways of worship in the Orient. As a first step in creating deep 
er understanding among Americans of the Oriental peoples, this book ¥ 
quite successful, for the author does not feel she must weigh these religions 


~ 


led upabcainst Western Christianity. She is content to describe the most import- 
th widgmnt ceremonies and festivals of Hinduism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, | 
physiqiaand Buddhism in relation to the habits and thinking of the Oriental] people 
imendeif|hemselves. Recommended as supplementary reading in history courses deal- 
the reking with the Orient in Grades 9-12 or in Sunday Schools where there are 
cture in comparative religions. 
gh ups American Education Press has published a pamphlet entitled Election 
bulary"HN iyics which we recommend highly for all students old enough to take an in- 
lanatio rest in the election beyond the “campaign-button-wearing” stage. In non- 
dvancei artisan fashion it presents the three main candidates, their parties, and 
ompares what each of their platforms says on the major issues. There are 
physics \<o important sections on the president’s duties, the electoral college in prac- 
ugh thiRice, how to mark a ballot correctly, the use of propaganda, the electoral vote 
iprehen#E; the states in the last six elections. 
me wa An interesting part of the book contains directions for a drive by the 
| Who WB eudents to “get out the vote.” If voting mothers need baby-sitters, young 


+ im tha people learn that a practical contribution to democracy is to volunteer their 
sense of = 
ervices. 


. * Detailed steps in holding an election are also listed. Students today 
earn by doing. Many an adult today regrets that he did not learn in schoo] 
he proper way to mark a ballot, where to register, or what his rights are 
when he goes to the polling place. Election Civics provides a guide to all 

a legal hese things. In past election years, many school systems hold their own 

r Phili lections on election day. This publication will aid such movements. A copy 

A Mod. may be obtained on request by writing William C. Blakey, Educational Di- 

». Tweeter American Education Press, 400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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urely 3 A section for Social Sciences has been created in the Division of Higher 
not “ ducation of the U. S. Office of Education. The unit will serve as a clearing 
| of th use for information concerning teaching and research techniques in the 
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e,” and “The people are the water and the ruler is the boat; the water can sup- 7 


plot port the boat but it can also sink it.” Hsun-tzu (ca. 300 B. C.) 
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New and Timely 


Social Studies Texts 


Living in the City 
Adams and Walker. A simple, vividly interesting 
discussion of city life and problems. 


Do Your Own Thinking 


vocabulary growth, and good study habits. 
Psychology for Living 


school students’ needs and problems. 
Economics for Our Times 


Strong teaching of principles. 


330 West 42nd Street 


Scherf. Relates straight thinking to mental health, 
Sorenson and Malm. Applies psychology to high 


Smith. Especially interesting and understandable. 


Howarp H. Rocers, New England Representative 
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_ SINCE 1500 — 960 Pages — $5.00 List 
_ SINCE 1660 — 728 Pages — $4.50 List 
_ THE FIRST AND SECOND WORLD WARS — 


your examination copies. 


> 333 West Lake Street 


_ WESTERN CIVILIZATION: by Tschan, Grimm 


| and Squires is now available in the following editions: 


_ DECLINE OF ROME TO 1660 — 783 Pazes — $4.50 Lista 


242 Pages — $2.50 List 


If you have not yet considered these volumes for your course in 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION, write at once to the nearest office for 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA 5, PA 
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